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One of the most profitable of exercises in which a student 
of the Bible can engage is to attempt making what is ordin- 
arily called a "paraphrase " of that particular book of Scrip- 
ture which at the time may be the subject of study. The 
endeavor to put into one's own language the biblical state- 
ments is sure to be attended with unexpectedly useful results. 
The outcome may be rude and ineffective but the advantage 
to the worker is permanent. He gains a hold on the thought 
of the sacred writer, the relations of his ideas, the minute 
shades of meaning, as well as the great salient points, which 
proves most valuable. He has exercised independent think- 
ing ; he has been forced to work the writer's thought over 
after him — and that once done and done in writing makes 
that Book his own possession in a real and vital way. Such 
careful work, which is within the reach of every Bible stu- 
dent, requiring absolutely only the Scripture itself, is in 
many cases worth more to the average student than the 
superficial turning over, or the minute consultation, of in- 
numerable commentaries. If theological students could be 
induced to go through the whole New Testament in this 
way, they would secure for their own use a commentary 
more valuable to them in many respects than all the rest of 
their library put together, and would have a grasp on biblical 
thought as a whole which they would find exceedingly help- 
ful in the later work of the ministry. No book repays patient 
labor so well as the Bible and no labor which requires patience 
— as this does — put forth on the Bible pays so well as the 
habit of rewriting the biblical material into one's own words. 
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The student who undertakes this task will find the benefit 
not only direct but indirect. The direct advantage has 
already been mentioned. The indirect advantages, if more 
general and possibly, in some cases, negative, are yet im- 
portant. 

(i) If he is an honest student his first feeling will be one 
of disappointment and regret in view of the difficulty of 
expressing in another form, or of working into a well ordered 
statement, the verses and paragraphs to which he has 
devoted his study. He thought he knew what the writer 
was after ; he had read the passage over many times ; but 
now he finds it well nigh destitute of meaning and connec- 
tion ; he is puzzled by its difficulties of style, expression and 
thought, its repetitions, its inversions, its intricacies. He 
may be inclined to ask — " Why did not the writer, in a book 
intended to bear on personal life and religious truth, express 
himself more clearly and without danger of misunderstand- 
ing or likelihood of not being understood at all?" He may 
be tempted to the rash conclusion that he himself could have 
expressed the thought more clearly and strongly. Do not 
find fault with our student on this account. Do not accuse 
him of irreverence. He is at the point where he is about to 
learn the most effective lesson in Bible study that ever he 
received. 

(2) He will not remain long in this first conclusion. A 
suspicion will begin to make itself felt that will crystallize in 
two propositions, (a) He himself has never really studied 
the Bible and accordingly never knew what he thought he 
always had known. The mere attempt to put his own so- 
called knowledge into actual form had demonstrated its 
emptiness, (b) He has no right to impose upon the biblical 
writer the tests of modern or occidental literary criticism. 
Even a biblical writer has the right to demand that he be 
judged by the literary standards of his own time. The 
student will learn to take up the writer's point of view and 
recognize not only that no human language can perfectly re- 
present divine thought but also that an oriental writer even 
upon sacred themes is still an oriental. 

(3) A higher indirect result of the continuance of such a 
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method of study will be the discovery of the wonderfully 
condensed style of many of the biblical writings. Many of 
their words contain books ; their sentences, libraries. Pages 
fail to exhaust the various suggestions which a paragraph 
bears along with it. The concreteness of this style is also 
manifest. All is in touch with life. The simplicity combined 
with vividness characterizing the Gospel narratives compels 
admiration. They have been taken from life, and the eye has 
communicated directly to the tongue, and the tongue to the 
hearer the living outlines of the scene, before the whole has 
been put into the book. Try to rewrite it and the life 
vanishes in the process. 

(4) The student will discover many other qualities of the 
Scripture before he is done with this work. His final conclu- 
sion will be very far from his first. He will recognize in the 
Bible the highest expression of religious truth — many things 
which in the attempt to reproduce them show conclusively 
that no paraphrase can either wholly grasp their content or 
so adequately express it. He will give up his notion of re- 
writing the Bible or any part of it. Thus his constant prac- 
tice of undertaking to paraphrase the material will not only 
result in giving him a better understanding of the Scripture, 
but will afford him a most satisfying sense of those character- 
istics of the Written Word, which he cannot better account 
for than by ascribing them to a Divine influence. 



It is a favorite idea with some thinkers that each age in 
the world's history has had its dominant idea which has 
directed its thought and activity, and has laid the foundation 
for a larger and truer idea which rules in the age that follows. 
The recognition of the preparation for one era of thought 
and life in its predecessor is a commonplace of historical 
science. The idea may be pressed too far and become un- 
true, but within limits it is true and its acknowledgment 
most helpful. It should have its application in the sphere 
of biblical science. In view of it two questions may be asked 
— What is the dominant feature of the biblical world of our 
day? and, What is to be the prominent element in the age 
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of biblical study that is to follow? To the first question the 
answer is clear. Biblical Criticism in its myriad forms, 
characteristic of conservative and radical alike, holds the 
field to-day. It is the characteristic thing about Bible study. 
The investigation of the Bible from the intellectual point of 
view is occupying the thought and the activity of the best 
minds in the Christian Church. Whether it is to be regretted 
that this is the case or we are to be glad of it, may furnish 
cause, for difference of opinion. But there can be no question 
as to the fact that it is here and in the ascendant. 

As to the second question two answers might be given. 
Minds inclined to look at the worst forms and the dangerous 
tendencies of the modern Biblical Criticism would be inclined 
to say that the future looks dark. The coming age is to be 
an age in which reverence for the Bible is to be sadly want- 
ing ; in the Christian Church itself this Book will have taken 
a subordinate position and men will be left to the dim light 
of their own better impulses or led astray, by the overween- 
ing pride of their own selfish and rationalistic speculation, 
into an abyss of negation and despair. Something like that 
would be the answer of pessimistic believers who could only 
hope that a little salt would remain, a few who in the present 
age had not bent the knee to the modern Baal. 

But it is not to be believed that the better judgment of 
the majority of thinking men in the Church goes along with 
such views. The prospect as it appears to such is far differ- 
ent. What is Biblical Criticism doing to-day? It is break- 
ing down to be sure. But that is the least part of its work 
though, indeed, it makes the most noise. It is laying the 
foundations for a better apprehension of the Scriptures. It 
is opening the way for a truer knowledge of God's Word. 
The eccentricities and extravagancies of some of its advocates 
should not and, in truth, do not blind the eyes of thoughtful 
persons to the immense stimulus it is giving to better views 
of this truth. It may not just at present have reached 
ultimate facts, all of them, or see them in their exact propor- 
tions. No one claims the results of Biblical Science as 
absolutely correct. But it is making in the right direction. 
It is helping on the progressive apprehension of the Scrip- 
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tures from the intellectual point of view. If this is so, the 
opportunity which it is making for the coming age is not far 
to seek. It is this — the spiritual assimilation of the results of 
this critical and historical study — the putting this better ap- 
prehension of the Bible into vital relation with the heart of 
the Church. This is the glorious privilege of the coming age 
of biblical study. Already some signs of this new age are 
appearing. We do not wish to hasten it. Let the work of 
the present be thoroughly done. Let it be done with a view 
to making the future all the more glorious. The biblical 
revival in the intellectual sphere which is all around us to- 
day is the forecast of the biblical revival in the spiritual 
sphere which the coming days shall surely see and in which 
men shall surely rejoice. Every worker in this vast field to- 
day may well labor with renewed courage and firmer faith, if 
such results shall follow from reverent critical study of the 
Word of God. 



